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ABSTRACT 

This report from the University of Mississippi 
determined the personal characteristics of prospective teachers by 
the Edwards Personal Preference schedule (EPPS) and compared tliese 
characteristics over a <»-year period. The freshman and senior year 
EPPS scores of 37 secondary education majors and 19 elemmitary 
education majors were statistically analyzed, six hypotheses t>ere 
developed and a t>test was applied to each. Results showed that the 
EPPS scores differed very little for both elementary and secondary 
education majors over the U-year period. However, the freshman year 
mean scores for achievement were significantly higher for secondary 
education, majors, and the mean scores for dominance were higher for 
the elementary educaticm group. The scores for all male subjects %iere 
compared with the University norm. The only significant difference 
appeared for the characteristic ot aggression. The males in education 
.scxnred higher. There was no significant difference for female 
education majors when they were compared with general female college 
norms. On th«! basis of these findings, the report recommended further 
study of personal characteristics to determine if minimum levels in 
each characteristic would aid a prospective teacher in fulfillment of 
his role. Two tables of statistical data tvere included. (BRB) 
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The ••competent teacher" is often described as an "intelligent, 
socially adequate, personally desirable, and professionally able in-- 
dividual." It is generally agreed by individuals engaged in the 
professional preparation of teachers that certain personality vari- 
ables are important prerequisites for success as a teacher. Indi- 
viduals with certain personal characteristics are "natural" teachers, 
almost irrespective of how much or what kind of professional pre- 
paration they have* Other individuals, with certain other persona- 
lity characteristics, are not likely to be very successful as 
teaci:ers, regardless of the quality of their professional preparation 

Any teacher preparation program has some measure of control in 
insuring competence in both subject matter and instructional methods 
of those who complete the program. Ordinarily, however, there is 
little or no control--indeed, there is often no measure--of the 
personal characteristics of prospective teachers. Professional pre- 
paration programs may or may not be producing persons with generally- 
agreed-upon desirable personal characteristics as prospective teach* 
ers . 

This report is of an exploratory study at the University of 
Mississippi intending to determine personal characteristics as 
measured by the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule (EPPS) of 
prospective teachers and to compare these characteristics over a 
four-year period of time. 
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Purpose of the Study 

The major purpose of this study was to test each of six null 
hypotheses; given on pp. 8 - 10. 



Scales of the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule 

Definitions, in the form of descriptions, of the IS scales of 
the EPPS, as given in the Manual ^ are as follows: 

1. Achievemen t: To do one's best, to be successful, to 
accosiplish tasks requiring skill and effort, to be a 
reco<7nized authority, to accomplish something of great 
sigi>ificance, to do a difficult job well, to solve 
difficult p\*oblems and puzzles, to be able to do things 
better than others, to write a great novel or play. 

2. Deference: To get suggestions from others, to find out 
whit others think, to follow instructions and do what is 
expected, to praise others, to tell others that they have 
done a good job, to accept the leadership of others, to 
read about great men, to conform to custom and avoid the 
u?iconventior>al , to let others make desisions. 

3. O^^sr: To have written work neat and organized, to make 
plans before starting on a difficult task, to have things 
organized, to keep things neat and orderly, to make ad- 
vance rlans when taking a trip, to organize details of work, 
to keej. letters and files according to some system, to have 
meals organized and a definite time for eating, to have 
things arranged so that they run smoothly without change. 

4. Exhibition ; To say witty and clever things, to tell amusing 
jokes and stories , to talk about personal adventures and 
experiences , to have others notice and comment upon one's 
apxjearauce, to say things just to see what effect it will 
have on others, to talk jibout personal achievements, to be 
the center of attention, to use words that others do not 
know the meaning of, to ask questions others cannot answer. 

5. Autonomy : To be able to come and go as dosired, to say what 
one thinks about things, to be independent of others in 
making decisions, to feel free to do what one wants to 
do, to do things that are unconventional, to avoid situa- 
tions where one is expected to conform, to do things with- 
out regard to what others may think, to criticize those in 
positions of authority, to avoid responsibilities and ob- 
ligations . 

6. Affiliation ; To be loyal* to friends, to participate in 
friendly groups, to do things for friends, to form new 
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new friendships, to make as many friends as possible, to 
share things with friends, to do things with friends 
rather than alone, to form strong attachments, to write 
letters to friends. 

Intraception : To analyze one's motives and feelings, to 
observe oxhers , to understand how others feel about problems 
to put one's self in another's place, to judge people by 
why they do things rather than by what they do, to analyze 
the behavior of others, to analyze the motives of others, 
to predict ho\^ others will act. 

Succorance ; To have others provide help when in trouble, 
to seek encouragement from others, to have others be kindly, 
to have others be sympathetic and understandir.p; about per- 
so^fil problems, to receive a great deal of affection from 
oth^jrs, to have others do favors cheerfully, to be helped 
by others v:hen depressed, to have others feel sorry when 
one is sick, to have a fuss made over one when hurt. 

Dominance: To argue for one's point of view, to be a leader 
in grolipT to which one belongs, to be regarded by others as 
a leader, to be ele^uted or appointed chairman of committees, 
to make group decisions, to settle arguments and disputes 
between others, to persuade and influence others to do what 
one wants, to supervise and direct the actions of others, 
tc tell others how to do their jobs. 

Abasem ent : To feel quilty when one does something wrong, to 
accept lilame when things do not go right, to feel that per- 
sonal rain and misery suffered do more good than harm, to 
feel tiie need for punishment for wrong doing, to feel better 
when giving in and avoiding a fight than when having one's 
own way, to feel the need for confession of errors, to feel 
depressed by inability to handle situations, to feel timid 
in the presence of superiors, to feel inferior to others 
in most respects. 

NuTturance: To help friends when they are in trouble, to as- 
sise others less fortunate, to treat others with kindness 
and sympathy, to forgive others, to do small favors for 
others, to be generous with others, to sympathize with 
others who are hurt or sick, to shov; a great deal of affectioi 
toward others, to have others confide in one about personal 
problems . 

Change: To do new and different things, to travel, to meet 
new people, to experience novelty and change in daily rou- , 
tine, to experiment and try new things, to eat in new 
and different places, to try new and different jobs, to 
mov? about the country and live in different places, to 
participate in new fads and fashions. 

Endurance : To keep at a job until it is finished, to 
comnlotc. any job undertaken, to work hard at a tasks, to 
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keep at a puzzle or problem until it is solved, to work 
at a single job before taking on others, to stay up late 
working in order to get a job done, to put in long hours 
of work without distraction, to stick at a problem even 
though it may seem as if no progress is being made, to 
avoid being interrupted while at work. 

14. Heterosoxuality : To go out with members of the opposite sex, 
to engage m social activities with the opposite sex, to 

bo in love with someone of the opposite sex, to kiss those 
of the opposite sex, to be regarded as physically attractive 
by those of the opposite sex, to participate in discussions 
about sex, to read books and plays involving sex, to lis- 
ten to or tell jckes involving sex, to become sexually ex- 
cited. 

15. Aggression: To attack contrary points of view, to tell 
others what one thinks about them, to criticize others 
publicly, to make fun of others, to tell others off when 
disagreeing with them, to get revenge for insults, to 
become angry, to blame others when things go wrong, to 
read newspaper accounts of violence* 



Re lated Sturlies 

Several previous studies used the EPPS scales in investigations 
of teachers and prospective teachers. 

Using the ErPS, Jackson and Guba'studied a group of in-service 
teachers in the Chicago area. They reported that the qualities which 
seemed to characterize this group of teachers were their marked 
needs for deference, orderliness, endurance, and rejection of ex- 
hibitionistic and heterosexual strivings. They suggested that these 
characteristics were closely related to the . . stereotypic model 
of the teacher as sexually impotent, obsequious, eternally patient, 
painstaking, demanding, and socially inept; the stereotype which is 
frequently portrayed in mass media. 

Adams, et^ £1. studied the EPPS performance of liberal arts 
students, education students, and in-service teachers drawn from the 
western Washington area. Their findings indicated that the more 



involved in teaching an individual becomes « the more he seems to be 
characterized by docility. ^ 

Even among education students , it has been supposed that there 
may be major differences among specialties* For example, Thorpe 
studied women physical education students and teachers who were con- 
sidered "successful." While significant differences were found when 
the physical education group was compared with the normative group, 
the members of the physical education group showed a similarity of 
patterns among thcmcelves.^ 

The effect of professional courses on personal characteristics 
may be negligible. Watts, et^ al^. studied 25 graduate education stu- 
dents before and after a yearns intensive preparation for becoming 
teachers of emotionally disturlyed children. They found that EPFS 
scores remained fairly stable and that the students did not be- 
come more similar after the academic yaar.^ 

Frocedure for the Study 

The population for this study consisted of all University of 
Mississippi students who were enrolled for the professional "block" 
in either elementary or secondary education during the Spring Se- 
mester of 1968-69 who (1) took the EFFS when entering the Univer- 
sity in 1965, (2) had the EFFS scores on file in the Student Coun- 
seling Center, and (3) voluntarily agreed to take the EFFS again. 

The EFFS was chosen for two reasons: first, the fact that it 
routinely administered as part of the pre-college counseling program 
made it the only measure of personality available for the subjects 
in this study for their freshman year; second, the EFPS has been 
used for similar studies on pre-service and in-service teachers^ 



making it possible to extend these studies and to make comparisons 
with them* 

Approximately eight weeks after the beginning of the second 
semester of 1968-69, the EPFS was administered to the subjects who 
met the criteria above. Ten of the subjects were male, and 46 were 
female. Of the total of 56, thirty-seven were in the secondary 
education professional sequence and the other 19 were elementary 
maj ors « 

All data were entered on punched cards for processing. A pro- 
gram was written, and the University's computer was used to cal- 
culate a value of the t^ statistic for companion of the mean scores 
on each of the 15 scales of the EPPS for each of the six hypotheses 
given below, a total of 90 tests of significance. 

Presentation of the data 

The data obtained in this study are presented in Tables I and 

II; which folio;/. 

Hypothesis 1 . There is no significant difference between 
the scores of senior elementary education, majors in 1969 
and the scores of the same individuals in 1965 on each 
of 15 characteristics, as measured by the EPPS. 

From Table I, columns 1, 3, and 5, it may be seen that there 

was a high degree of stability of the mean scores on each of the 

15 scales of the EPPS between 1965 and 1969 for the group of 19 

elementary education majors. None of the values of t^ was significant 

at the O.OS level Ct=52.09), and the null hypothesis was accepted. 

Hypothesis 2 . There is no significant difference between 
tfte scoros of senior students in secondary education in 
1969 and the scores of the same individuals in 1965 on 
each of IS characteristics, as measured by the EPPS. 



From Tabic 1, columns 6, 8, and 10, it may be seen that, like 

the elementary education majors, there was a high degree of stability 

of the mean scores on each of the 15 scales of the EPFS between 

1965 and 1969 for the group of 37 secondary education students. 

None of the values of was significant at the 0.05 level Ct=2.03}, 

and the null hypothesis was accepted. 

Hypo the sis 3 , There is no significant difference between 
the r955 scores of senior elementary education mr'jors and 
senior students in secondary education on each of 15 char- 
acteristics, as measured by the EFFS, 

From Table I, columns 1, 6, and 11, it may be seen that on 13 
of the IS scales the mean scores in 1965 between elementary edu- 
cation majors and those in secondary education were similar. The 
values of £ for these 13 scales were not significant at the 0,05 
level (ts:2.Cl), and the null hypothesis for these 13 scales was 
accepted. However, on the scales of Achievement and Dominance the 
mean scores differed significantly. For achievement the larger mean 
score came from the secondary group, and for Dominance the larger 
mean score came from the elementary group. The null hypothesis 
was rejected for these two scales. 

Hypothesis 4 . Th^re is no significant difference between 
the 1969 scores of senior elementary education majors and 
senior students in secondary education on each of 15 char- 
acteristics as measured by the EPFS, 

From Table I, columns 3, 8, and 12, it may be seen that on 14 
of the IS scales the mean scores in 1969 between elementary majors 
and those in secondary education wore similar. The values of t 
for these 14 scales were not significant at the 0.06 level (ta2.01), 
and the null hypothesis for these 14 scales H accepted. However, 
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on the Succorance scale, the mean scores differed significantly, 

with the larger mean score coming from the elementary group. The 

null hypothesis was rejected for this scale. 

Hypothesis 5. There is no significant difference between 
the 1969 scores of senior male students who are certifying 
to teach and general male college norms (The University of 
Mississippi, n«200, 1966) on each of 15 characteristics 
as measured by the EPFS. 

Prom Table II, columns 1,5, and 7, it may be seen that there 

was a high degree of similarity between the mean scores on each of 

the 15 scales of the EPFS between males preparing to teach and male 

norms for the university. None of the values of t^ was significant 

at the 0*05 level (t=2.23), and the null hypothesis was accepted. 

The t^ value on the scale of Aggression approached significance, with 

a larger mean score coming from the males preparing to teach. 

Hypothesis 6 . There is no significant difference between 
the 1969 scores of senior female students who are certi- 
fying to t-f^ach and general female college norms (The Univer- 
sity of Mi-.sissippi , na212, 1966) on each of 15 characterise 
tics, as measured by the EPPS. 

From Table II, columns 2, 6, and 8, it may be seen that on 
two of the 15 scales (Exhibition, Dominance) there was a high de- 
gree of similarity between the mean scores of females certifying 
to teach and female norms for the University. Neither of these 
values of t^ was significant at the 0.05 level Cts2.02), and the 
null hypothesis for these two scales is accepted. However, 
on the great majority of the scales (13 of the 15), females certi- 
fying to teach differed from University norms. These were: 
Achievement, Deference, Order, Autonomy, Affiliation, Intraception, 
Succorance, Abasement, Nurturance, Change, Endurance, Heterosexua- 
lity, and Aggression. On these 13 scales the mean scores: differed 



significantly at the 0.05 level (t=2.02) and the null hypothesis was 
rejected. In addition, most of the differences were highly signif- 
icant (P<.01), the exceptions being Autonomy and Change. Mean 
scores greater thsn Universty norms were found among the female 
teacher education students for Achievement, Order, Autonomy, Succo- 
rance, Heterosexuality, and Aggression. The University norms were 
higher on Deference, Affiliation, Intraception, Abasement, Nurturance 
Change, and Endurance. 

Comp arisons With Previous Studi es 

The findings of this study in partial agreement with other 
studies reported in the literature. Female education students at 
The University of Mississippi reflected personality patterns that 
are different from those elsewhere in the University somewhat similar 
to the Adairs, el^ al^. report that female education students were more 
"docile** than arts and science students. However, it is questions- 
able that the p^^ttern of personal characteristics identified 
made the female student in education more ''docile** than female 
students elsewhere in the University. The experience of Watts, et^ 
al . with stability' of EPFS scores after courses in professional 
education was substantiated. 

On the other hand, the findings of this study for female stu- 
dents in education were almost in direct opposition to those re- 
ported by Jackson and Gtiba for in-service teachers, the only char- 
acteristic in common being Order. In addition, Thorpe's conclusion 
about the differences among specialty areas in education was not in 
agreement with the finding of few differences between elementary 
education majors and those in secondary education. 
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Commentary 

In general, the personal characteristics, as measured by the 
EPFS, of elementary education majors (Hypothesis 1) and students 
in secondary education (Hypothesis 2) changed little during the 
college years. This implied that the teacher education program for 
both elementary education majors and those in secondary education 
had little, if any, effect on personal characteristics. Such a 
conclusion was hardly surprising because, at present, the teacher 
education program has no particular provisions for screening out 
or attempting to modify personal characteristics. Had there been 
any change it wouln probably ^havo been due to happenstance or to 
Other experiences the students had during the college years. 
Whether or not the teacher education program should have objectives 
of either (1) screening out persons with personal characteristics 
determined to be undesirable or (2) attempting to modify personal 
characteristics withiu the teacher education program is open to 
opinion. There are those who feel that the influence of personal 
characteristics on the teaching-learning process is sufficiently 
great to wartent employment of either or both of the alternatives 
just mentioned, just as there are those who feel that virtually 
anyone who wants to becotoe a teacher should have the opportunity 
to prepare for a position. 

At the beginning of their college careers, the pevsonal charac- 
teristics of those in elementary education and those in secondary 
education were a great deal alike (Hypothesis 3), with two exceptions 
There is no harm in this, for most educators would agree that the 
teaching act is essentially the same regardless of the grade level 
of the learner. The meaning of the two exceptions is not obvious. 
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It was found that in the characteristic of Achievement, those 
in secondary education were more inclined than those in elementary 
education **to do one's best, to be successful, to accomplish 
tasks requiring skill and effort. ..." This might be related 
to a subject maJxter orientation where ••achievement"--in terms of 
marks, grade point averages, and other academic rewards--is more 
obvious and readily attainable than "achievement** in terms of the 
development of the "whole child." The fact that almost all of 
the male students in education are in the secondary education 
program probably contributed a great deal to this difference. 

It was also found that in the characteristic of Dominance, 
those in elementary education were inclined more than those in 
secondary education . "to argue for one's point of view, to be a 
leader in groups to which one belongs, to be regarded by others 
as a leader. ..." The generally greater verbal ability of female*^ 
the generally greater maturity of female freshmen, and an interest 
in going into elementary education because one can "boss around" 
young children easier than older children may be pnrtial explana- 
tions of this difference. 

The reasons for those differences may be unimportant, for some- 
thing in the coJlege experience or general maturity, not necessarily 
attributable to the teacher education program, served to eradicate 
these differences. In their place, however, a new difference, in 
Succorance, appeared by the end of their college years. Of the 
seniors, those in elementary education were inclined more than 
those in secondary education "to have others provide help when in 
trouble, to seek encouragement from others, to have others be 
kindly. ..." It is plausible to suggest that this difference 
might trave been largely sex-related. 
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Somewhat contrary to popular opinion on this campus, male 
students in education had personal characteristics much like 
male students in the remainder of the University (Hypothesis S), 
However, since personal characteristics of female prospective 
teachers changed little during the college jiears , and yet since 
they differed in most ways from University female norms (Hypothesis 
6), it appeared that female students in education were originally 
(and remained so to a great extent) different in personal 
characteristics from female Students in the remainder of the 
University. 

More than female students elsewhere in the University, the 
fetaale student in education wad inclined "to do [her] best," "to 
have things organized," to avoid situations whe*e (she] is expected 
to conform," *'to have others be sympathetic and understanding 
about personal problems," "to engage in social activities with the 
opposite sex," and "to criticize others publicly.? On the other 
haild she is less likely than females elsewhere in the n University 
"to get suggestions from others," "to do things for friends,^' "to 
put [herself] in another's place," "to feel guilty when [she] does 
something wrong," "tb assist others less fortunate," "to do new 
and different things," and "to keep at a job until it is finished." 

Within limitations, greater than normal interest in excellence, 
organization, non-conformity, and sociability would generally be 
considered desirable in a female teacher. However, greater than 
normal interest in criticism and less than normal interest in 
relating to others, trying new ideas, and following through would 
generally be considered undesirable in a female teacher , and the pat- 
tern of scolros on scales reflecting these characteristics deserve 
the additional attention of the Curriculum Committee and the 
undergraduate faculty of the School of Education* 
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On the basis of the limited findings of this study, it is 
recommended that the Teacher Education Committee of The University 
of Mississippi and/or the undergraduate faculty of the School of 
Education and/or the Curriculum Committee of the School of Education 

(1) Establish a continuing and broader-scale study of the 
personal characteristics of the graduates or our teacher education 
program to verify, disprove, or enlarge upon the findings of this 
study, using additional and more sophisticated ins trtir^ents than 
the EPFS, and 

(2) Determine if agreement can be reached among the faculty 
as to certain minimum levels of personal characteristics necessary 
to insure that each of the graduates of our teacher education 
program will be competent in this respect; and, if agreement can 

be reached, determine how these minima might be obtained (screening 
before adnission to the program, personality modification during 
the program, screening before graduation from program, etc.)- 



